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THE SONG OF DEOR 

The most analytic of our writers, Edgar Allan Poe, cleverly 
portrays "the moral inapprehension by which the intellect suffers 
to pass unnoticed those considerations which are too obtrusively and 
palpably self-evident." Certainly in the region of philology it is 
often "the over-largely lettered signs and placards of the street 
that escape observation by dint of being excessively obvious." 
Yet seldom has the closely peering gaze of brow-knitted scholarship 
been guilty of a more astonishing oversight than in the failure of 
generations of Anglists to read aright a perfectly intelligible passage 
in the Old English Song of Deor. Fortunately a very few words will 
serve to set forth this missed meaning. 

After narrating in the first two strophes of the lyric the tale of 
Weland's sufferings at the hands of King Nithhad and of the revenge 
of the elfin smith upon his tormentor, death to the king's sons and 
shame to his daughter, Beadohild — incidents well known to every 
reader of the V0lundarkvipa — the singer continues: 

We Pset mseS Hilde monge gefrugnon: 

wurdon grundlease Geates frige, 

tot him seo sorglufu slaep ealne binom. 

In an interesting article in the July (1911) number of Modem Phi- 
lology Professor W. W. Lawrence reviews the many blind explanations 
of these fines and reaches the conclusion that we have here a reference 
to the passionate love-story of Hilde and Hedin. Frankly admitting 
his inability to account for the application of Geates to Hedin, he 
declares the passage to be "too brief, too corrupt, too allusive." 
I must differ with Dr. Lawrence, for to me the passage seems sun- 
clear. "Hild," about whom there has been so much pother, is 
obviously no other than the Beadohild 1 of the preceding stanza; 

1 Cf. the identification of the enigmatic Pryto (.Beowulf, 1926 f.) with CynePryS, 
and of the Hild of history with Grimhild, sister of the Nibelungen princes (Symons, 
Paul's Grundries', III, 660). As Symons points out and as Lawrence himself recognizes 
in his article on Widsith (Modern Philology, IV, 354), the second member of a compound 

1 [Modeen Philology, October, 1911 
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and pcet meed, as the definite article indicates, 1 clearly refers to her 
violation by Weland, of which the poet has just spoken. About 
the word Geates there is not the least mystery. It is most aptly 
applied to Nithhad, a king in South Sweden, whose country of the 
Niars (see VSlundarkvipa) is identified as the modern district of 
Nerike — thus a near neighbor of Beowulf and bearing the same 
tribal name. 2 Frige, "the bottomless affection," and sorglufu, "the 
sorrowing love that robbed him of all sleep," well portray Nithhad's 
grief at the loss of his sons. Any doubt of this explanation is immedi- 
ately dispelled by the striking parallel in the Volundarkvifta (§ 29) : 8 

Nfpuprkvap: 
Vake ek of valt 
of viljalauss. 
sofna ek minst 
sfz sono daupa. 



name sometimes does duty lor the whole In Germanic poetry, as Hild for Brynhild (HelreW 
Brynhildar, 5; Skdldskaparmdl, chap. 41) and Beralor Kostbera (AtlamQl en Qroenlenzku, 
33) . Searle in his Onomasticon (p. xix) has noted the use ol diminished forms of dithematic 
names, Leoba for Leobgitha, Ctttha for Cuthwulf or Cuthwine, Totta for Torhthelm, Hitta 
for Hildeburga; so also the familiar Bugge for Heabxirg. In my note to Dr. Gerould's 
article (M.L.N., May, 1911) I remarked that "we often have to such cases the Latin 
synonym of only one member of a compound name: Lupus for Wulfstan and Boniface's 
Caritas for Leobgylh." Mark too Bishop Cuthbert of Hereford's (a.d. 736) play upon the 
second syllable of his name, berht (William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, Rolls 
Series, p. 299): "Quique gero certum Cudbert de luce vocamen." So in employing 
Hild for Beadohild, as his meter compelled, our singer adopted a form of abbreviation 
very common not only in heroic verse but in the everyday use of his age and country. 

1 Barnouw has abundantly illustrated (Textkritische Untersuchungen, p. 9) the use 
of the article to indicate a person or thing already mentioned in the course of the narra- 
tive. Thus seo sorglufu is equated with frige. 

2 Convincing evidence that the Qlatas of the Beowulf are the Swedish Gaular of G8ta- 
land is offered by Sarrazin, Beowulf Studien, 1888, pp. 23 f., and by ten Brink, Beowulf, 
Untersuchungen, 1888, pp. 196 f. Our present passage gives strong support to this view, 
which has found large acceptance. Hans Hildebrand, Das Heidnische Zeitalter in 
Schweden, 1873, p. 156, proves by the testimony of the older WestgStalag (Diebsbalk, 
12, 2) that Nerike was originally reckoned a part of Gotaland. A king of the Nerike 
district would very properly be called a Gaut or Geat, even if we limit this tribal name 
more narrowly than is necessary in interpreting heroic verse. May I hazard the con- 
jecture that the hitherto unexplained be Wurman (Deor, 1) constitutes a local reference 
(as indeed Grimm and Kemble surmised) and designates the South Swedish district of 
Wermaland, which plays its part in the Old Norse sagas (cf. Egilssaga, chap. 74) and 
which is often associated in the Heimskringla with the neighboring Nerike and West 
Gotaland (,Saga of Olaf the Saint, chaps. 76, 191) ? Such blendings of adjoining places 
and tribes is frequent in the older poetry, as may be marked in the interchange of Angles 
and Myrgings in the Widsilh; and localization in the first line of the Deor seems quite 
in keeping with our poet's love of definite backgrounds (11. 15, 19, 23, 36). 

'J6nsson, Eddalieder, I (1888), 85. 
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(Nithhad said: "I am continually awake, robbed of joys; I sleep not at 
all since the death of my sons.") 1 

Thus the poet of the Deor recounts in his first three stanzas the 

story of Weland and his foes. He then turns naturally enough 

to the mighty figure of Theodoric (Dietrich of Bern) whose saga 

elsewhere in Old English (Waldere B. 4-10) claims as its own the son 

of Weland and Beadohild. 

Frederick Tupper, Jr. 
University of Vermont 
August 3, 1911 

1 The student of origins should not overlook the great historical significance of this 
resemblance between the Deor version of the Weland story and that in the Edda — a 
resemblance so close that it extends to identity of names and places and even of minute 
details. Even those who doubt the Nerike identification cannot cavil at the application 
of Geat to a konungr I SMiod. In the later version of the saga ( Thidrekssaga, chaps. 
57-79) Nithhad's (Nidung's) kingdom is transferred from the Swedish land of the Gauts 
or Geats (Gbtaland) to the Danish land of the Jutes (Jutland). This change of locality 
is probably due to a confusion of very similar tribal names, as in the use of " Geats" for 
"Jutes" in the well-known passage of the Anglo-Saxon translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History, 1, 15, and of Gotland for Jdtland in the Skdldskaparmil, chap. 43. 
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